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Attention should have been called long ago, in 
these columns, to the Epitome Thesauri Latini, 
which Fr. Vollmer has undertaken to produce, with 
the aid of E. Bickel, A. Klotz, J. B. Hofmann, and 
J. Rubenbauer. Of the great Thesaurus itself, 
whose preparation was begun as long ago as 1894, 
four volumes have been completed, which cover the 
ground from A to Cyulus. Parts of Volume 5, 
carrying the work to demergo, have also been is- 
sued. Back of the preparation of the Epitome lie 
two sets of considerations. On the one hand, the 
Thesaurus is very expensive; further, its very ex- 
haustiveness makes the use of it difficult and time- 
consuming. On the other hand, says Professor 
Vollmer, in a prospectus of the Epitome, the cur- 
rent Latin-German and Latin-English dictionaries 
"are unequal to the scientific demands which are 
made on a Latin dictionary to-day". 

The Epitome, then, is designed to give an easy, 
rapid, and reliable survey of the history of each 
word and its use as revealed and demonstrated in 
full by the material of the Thesaurus. It will present 
the whole Latin vocabulary in four "handy vol- 
umes", in about one-seventh of the space occupied 
by the Thesaurus. All the words listed in the The- 
saurus, except corrupt or useless forms, will appear 
in the Epitome; indeed, in the earlier parts the 
Epitome will contain words not known when the 
first volumes of the Thesaurus were printed. 

Special stress is to be laid on historical lexicogra- 
phy. The Epitome will therefore register "the ear- 
liest evidence, not only for every word, but, 
wherever possible, for every development of mean- 
ing and every significant phrase". It is just here, 
says Dr. Vollmer, that "the older dictionaries, in- 
cluding Forcellini and Georges, were the most strik- 
ingly deficient". 

In general the plan and disposition of the articles 
in the Epitome are to correspond to those followed 
in the Thesaurus. Such changes as are made will 
be introduced to simplify and make clearer the ar- 
rangement in the Thesaurus ; the latter work at 
times suffers from an embarrassment of riches. 

To make the abridgement possible, stress will be 
laid on classical Latin, that is, the period from 
Livius Andronicus to Tertullian will be treated as 
the period of the language which must be exactly 
described. 



Later authors are ignored, in so far 'as they only 
repeat the turns of expression of the mature, cul- 
tured tongue; new words and phrases coined by 
them according to old laws are briefly entered; the 
subsequent genuine, popular development of the lan- 
guage in inscriptions and literature is most exactly 
described, as far as the Thesaurus collections allow. 

Matters of grammar and prosody will be treated 
with special care; the material in these departments 
contained in the Thesaurus will be throughout 
checked, corrected and supplemented. 

The Epitome is expressed throughout in Latin. 
It is worth while to reproduce in full the paragraph 
in which Professor Vollmer explains why Latin is 
so employed. 

Furthermore, the aim of creating a short dic- 
tionary on a scientific basis made its composition in 
the Latin language in close connection with the 
Thesaurus seem necessary. A compilation in Ger- 
man has been attempted, one in three languages 
(German, English, French) discussed. The ob- 
stacle to both these attempts, to the second of course 
in a far higher degree, has been the fact that 
translation evoked a disposition according to the 
translation, not according to the development of the 
Latin lemma, i.e. an unscientific disposition. Two 
languages belonging to such different epochs of cul- 
ture are utterly incommensurable magnitudes, and 
the association in pairs of their respective units can 
only lead as a rule to mock-alliances and has there- 
fore no scientific importance. The Epitome is not 
intended to be a mere school dictionary, but rather 
a scientific manual for one who has a general knowl- 
edge of the language. Consequently, the aid of 
translation could be restricted to cases in which the 
designation in another language really conveyed the 
meaning at once, e.g. the name of animals, technical 
words, etc. 

The Epitome is to contain 200 sheets, of 16 pages 
each (qJ4 x 6% inches: two columns to the page), 
a total of 3,200 pages, or 6,400 columns. The num- 
bering is to be by columns, not by pages. The work 
will appear in 40 fascicules, of 80 pages, or 160 
columns each : the price per fascicule will be but 
two Marks. The first fascicule, covering A to 
Aedilicius, was issued about a year ago. 

Every one who has used our best available Latin 
lexicons, such as Georges's Ausfiihrliches Lateinisch- 
Deutsches Handworterbuch' (2 volumes : Leipzig, 
1879-1880), or The Harpers' Latin Dictionary, by 
Lewis and Short (1879), knows that, indispensable 
as these works are, they are grievously defective. 
For one thing, they were published over three de- 
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cades ago. One has only to compare the etymol- 
ogies in the Harpers' Latin Dictionary with the 
accounts of Latin words given in Walde's Latein- 
isches Etymologisches Worterbuch (Winter, Heidel- 
berg: second edition, 1910) to realize the enormous 
progress made in this one field in the last thirty 
years. There is no prospect whatever that the 
Harpers' Dictionary will be revised. The Epitome 
Thesauri Latini therefore offers to earnest and 
scientific students of the Latin language their one 
hope of securing a dictionary of Latin which shall 
be at once reasonably exhaustive, scientific in its 
plan and in its accuracy, and, finally, marked by that 
cheapness which is one of the many marvels of books 
made in Germany. C. K. 



THE AGES OF MAN: A STUDY SUGGESTED 

BY HORACE, ARS POETICA, 

LINES 153-178 » 

I The Literary Tradition of the Division of Life 
Into Ages 
The theme of lines 153-178 of Horace's Ars 
Poetica is the Ages of Man with their varying 
characteristics. The poet is giving advice to dra- 
matic writers and says : 

Do you attend to what the public and I likewise 
want. If you desire an applauder who stays until 
the curtain, and who will keep his seat until the 
cantor gives the word to applaud, you must observe 
the characteristics of each stage of life, and grant 
what is seemly to changing dispositions and shifting 
years. The child who now knows how to reply in 
words, and who marks the ground with steady tread, 
delights in playing with his childish companions. 
Thoughtlessly he becomes angry, as thoughtlessly al- 
lays his wrath, and changes every hour. 

The beardless youth at length from guardian freed 
takes pleasure in horses, hounds, and the turf of 
the sunny athletic field. As easily moulded in vice 
is he as wax, rude to his counsellors, slow to 
provide the useful things of life, lavish with money, 
aspiring, passionate, and quick to forsake what 
once he loved. 

With change of taste the years and soul of man- 
hood's full estate seek wealth and friendship, bow 
the knee to honor, and do not wish to commit a 
deed which soon they'd desire to change. 

Many disadvantages beset the grayhaired man, 
either because he seeks to procure new wealth, and 
miser-like touches not and fears to use the hoard 
already found, or because he does everything timid- 
ly and half-heartedly. A procrastinator is he, hold- 
ing long to his hopes, sluggish, longing eagerly for 
future years, hard to please, full of complaints, a 
praiser of times long since gone by when he was 
a boy, a reprover and censurer of the younger gen- 

1 This paper was read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Balti- 
more, May 3, 1913. 

The author begs leave to say that this article is a very 
inadequate abridgment of a paper which she wrote two years 
ago, for the Latin Seminary of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Professor Kirby Flower 
Smith. In so short a sketch it has been necessary to omit 
entirely many of the most interesting parts of the longer 
study and to curtail all. Reference may be made to an 
elaborate treatment of the same theme, entitled Die Lebens- 
alter, by Frans Boll, Neue Jahrbiicher, February, 1913. 



eration. Many blessings the years bring as they 
come; as they go many they take away. Lest then 
perchance the roles of old men be assigned to 
youths or manly parts to a child, let us ever fix 
our attention upon the qualities which are charac- 
teristic of and adapted to the time of life. 

The passage just quoted suggests at once the 
speech of Jacques, As You Like It, Act 2, Scene 7. 
His words are familiar to every one, yet, because 
of Shakespeare's excellent treatment of the subject, 
I beg leave to call to mind once more the famous 
lints : 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women, merely Players; 
They have their Exits and their Entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His Acts being seven ages. At first the Infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms : 
Then, the whining School-boy with his Satchell 
And shining morning face, creeping like snaile 
Unwillingly to Schoole. And then the Lover, 
Sighing like Furnace, with a wofull ballad 
Made to his Mistresse eye-brow. Then a Soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jelous in honor, sodaine and quicke in quarrell, 
Seeking the bubble Reputation 

Even in the Cannon's mouth. And then, the Justice 
In faire round belly, with good Capon lin'd, 
With eyes severe and beard of formall cut, 
Full of wise sawes and moderne instances, 
And so he plays his part. The next age shifts 
Into the leane and slipper'd Pantaloone, 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side, 
His youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunke shanke, and his big manly voice, 
Turning againe toward childish treble, pipes, 
And whistles in his sound. Last Scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful historic 
Is second childishnesse and mere oblivion 
San? teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

So run the lines of Shakespeare. Yet the idea 
of the division of life into stages was by no means 
a new one with him, nor was it with Horace. In- 
deed the tradition that the course of man's journey 
from the cradle to the grave is divided into different 
periods seems to be almost as old as man himself, 
for it is an ever-recurring theme in the literature of 
all times and nations. 

In Greek literature, it is found in several authors. 
Perhaps the earliest instance is a fragment ascribed 
to Solon, to be found in Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 
Frag. 27 (13). Solon divides life into ten stages of 
seven years each. Man, says he, is an infant until 
seven years ; a child until fourteen ; in the third age 
the beard of changing color grows upon his chin; 
in the fourth, he attains full manly strength ; in the 
fifth, he is led to think of a wife and future pos- 
terity; in the sixth, his mind is no longer pleased 
with trivial matters ; in the seventh and eighth, from 
forty-two to fifty-six his understanding and speech 
are at their best. In the ninth, he has still some 
powers left, but in eloquence and wisdom he is no 
longer capable of great efforts. And now, says 
Solon, let him who shall attain the tenth septenary 
look for a not untimely death. Thus, with the 



